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MARGATE. 


“Hail to thy face and odours, glorious sea! 
Great beauteous being, by whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
Inhales salubrious thoughts.” 


CAMPBELL. 


Tue Isle of Thanet has perhaps more interesting associations connected 
with its early history than almost any other spot of ground in our island 
home, for there the Anglo-Saxons first landed from the Continent. 
“‘ Hengist and Horsa,” according to an old historian, “ firmly fixing their 


claws on this eastern part of Great Britain, and making it their head- 
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quarters, twenty years before they achieved the conquest of the remainder 
of the county of Kent.” From the most remote periods it was a battle-field, 
and traces of the conflicts between the ancient Britons and Roman legions, 
of the Romanized Britons and fierce Saxons, and of the Saxons and still 
fiercer Danes, are to be traced over the whole surface of the island, par- 
ticularly in the interior, where the marches of the ancient armies are to be 
followed, and their places of conflict easily detected. It was, too, the first 
soil trodden by the missionaries of Christianity. St. Augustine, accom- 
panied by a body of about forty monks, landing here, “to preach the 
Catholic faith to the English nation,” and sending from hence an intima- 
tion of his purpose to Ethelbert, at that time king of Kent, and residing at 
Canterbury. On receiving the message, the monarch directed that the 
missionaries should remain in the island, and be supplied with such 
necessaries as they required, until he could determine how to dispose of 
them. “A few days after, the king himself came into the island, and, 
mistrusting that they might use some magical arts to deceive and abuse 
him, appointed to give them audience in the open air, under an oak, which 
grew about the middle of the island, which tree the German pagans held 
in the highest veneration. Hither, therefore, Augustine and his companions 
came, having borne before them, a silver cross instead of a banner, and the 
image of our Lord and Saviour painted on a board; singing the Litanies 
for their own salvation, and that of those for whose sakes they were 
come,”* 

After this conference, Augustine and his companions took up their abode 
in the palace of Canterbury, bestowed on them as a dwelling-place by the 
king ; and the Saxon monarchs subsequently held their court at Reculver, 
where it is supposed Ethelbert was buried. 

The island is situated at the N.E. part of the county of Kent, from 
which it is divided by the river Stour on the southern side, and by the 
water called the Nethergong on the western; the sea surrounding the 
remaining part. It is said to take its name from the Saxon “ Tene,” a 
fire or beacon; alarms which were kindled here, to give notice of any 
Danish invasion or piratical descent. These beacons were tall pieces of 
timber, at whose tops, through a pulley, was an iron chain, to draw up a 
barrel of lighted pitch. One of them stood on an eminence called Stone, 
very near to the North Foreland. This cape, which runs far into the sea, 
is the extreme point east of England, the ancient Cantium of Ptolemy, and 
where an octagonal lighthouse for the benefit of mariners now takes the 
place of that alarming precursor of war and devastation, the flaming 
beacon. The two arms of the Stour, which divide Thanet from the main- 
land, were once a channel, three to four miles over, and in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was navigable for ships of tolerable burden, which instead of, 
as at present, sailing round the North Foreland to and from France and Lon- 
don, took their course through the estuary on the south side of ‘Thanet. 
When the channel became choked with sand, and the surrounding land was 
drained, it was consequently less navigable; a bridge was built across the 
part where the ferry of Sarre once existed, and the ancient channel is now 
pasture-land, or covered with cornfields, in which fragments of old vessels, 
anchors, &c., have frequently been turned up. 

With the exception of the marsh Jands, the face of the country, though 
rather bare of wood, is extremely beautiful, while some of the old farm- 
houses, situated on its gently-undulating ground, are highly picturesque. 
* Lewis’s ‘ History of the Isle of Tenet.’ 
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MARGATE. 363 
The soil is fertile in corn, and supplies the London market with great 
quantities of canary-seed, and that of many grasses and esculent plants. 
Fennel grows luxuriantly in the hedges and under the chalk walls; the 
soil is also favourable to rosemary, of which Mr. Lewis observes, “ he had 
two hedges in the year 1723, seventeen yards long and five feet high.” 
The honey, also, collected in Thanet has a distinguished preference in the 
London market, from its superior flavour, which is owing to the number 
of sweet herbs, as thyme, marjoram, &c., of which bees are so fond, and 
which grow profusely in the unenclosed parts of the island. 

In form, Thanet presents a long oval, being about nine miles in length, 
from east to west, and five broad from north to south; but small and 
circumscribed as are its limits, it contains three watering-places of well- 
known importance, Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs. 

For many generations these have been the favourite resort of the Lon- 
doners, by whom Margate is considered the mest lively and bustling ; 
Ramsgate the most fashionable ; and Broadstairs the most secluded. 

Margate, sixteen miles distant from Canterbury, forty-four from Maid- 
stone, and seventy-two and a half miles east from London, though now a 
watering-place of such popular resort, was in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
a hamlet, containing but one hundred and eight houses. More recently it 
consisted of one long, irregular street ; but such has been its advancement 
in importance and population, that its buildings now cover the slopes of 
two extensive hills and the intervening valley, while the Census of 1851 
gives us a population of 10,099 inhabitants. 

The town and harbour are situated on the eastern side of a fine clear 
sandy bay, which is so directly open to the Northern Ocean that a vessel, 
taking her departure from Margate, and steering her course north-half- 
east, would touch no land until she arrived on the coast of Greenland. 

Its present name, properly Meregate, is derived from an opening, or 
gate, through which a small stream, or mere, issued into the sea at the 
northern extremity of the island; and the town is one of the Cinque Ports, 
being in that respect placed under the supremacy of Dover. 

As a bathing-place, Margate has peculiar advantages, owing to the 
limpidity of the water, the flatness and accessibility of the beach, and the 

landness, purity, and invigorating tendency of the air; for though so 
much exposed to the wind, Margate, during the winter, is some degrees 
warmer than any place in the neighbourhood of London. Another 
advantage peculiar to this spot is its being a “weather-shore” during the 
greatest part of the summer ; or, in other words, the southern winds which 
generally prevail at that season blow from the land; the sea is con- 
sequently perfectly smooth, and the water transparently clear. No fresh 
water from any river mixes with it, the Thames and Medway being distant 
thirty miles, and both salt at thirty miles from their mouths. 

Independent of the bathing-machines and the warm-baths, which form 
an accustomed feature in a resort of this kind, there is an establishment at 
Margate marked by more than usual enterprise in its formation. ‘The Clifton 
Baths were more than three years in progress, and the operations were 
in the first place commenced by cutting the face of the cliff down to within 
six feet of the level of the sea-shore, in a hard chalk stone. The shelf or 
platform thus left was cased with brick, laid in cement ; and was intended 
to form a kind of breakwater to stem the rush of the waves against the 
rock. At the inner end of this causeway a tunnel has been cut into the 
solid chalk, and arched over so as to form a roadway of one hundred and 
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thirty feet in length, for the passage of bathing-machines. At the south 
end of the tunnel, the chalk has been excavated into the form of an 
immense circular basin, about forty feet in diameter, and arched or domed 
overhead at a height of upwards of thirty feet. The interior of this 
rotunda is cased with brickwork, and supported by eight arches diverging 
from the centre; while excavations, extending from and parallel with 
these arches, greatly increase the size of the vault. The excavations are 
capable of containing twenty to thirty bathing-machines, while the tunnel 
and causeway enable the machines to pass out to the sea-beach. The 
Clifton Baths, in fact, with their winding passages, subterranean chambers, 
terraces, newspapers, spy-glasses, and an organ on which any one may 
perform, are among the peculiar enjoyments and wonders of Margate. 
The fort near them is converted into a very pleasant and open promenade ; 
but the most picturesque route in the neighbourhood is that along the sea- 
side, from thence to Ramsgate, a distance of about seven miles; the coast 
here making a most decided curvature. In winding round we pass the 
point called Fair Ness * to Kingsgate, a place formerly called Bartholomew- 
gate, which name was exchanged for its present appellation in remembrance 
of the landing of King Charles IT. in 1683. At this spot is situated a man- 
sion erected by Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, the design being taken 
from Cicero’s villa on the coast of Baiz ; but many incongruities were after- 
wards added, such asa convent, a chapel, a temple of Neptune, and a small 
fort, &e. Some of these buildings were subsequently washed into the sea 
during a tempestuous night; and the remainder have been altered so as to 
form three or four private dwellings. 

From Kingsgate a short distance brings us to the North Foreland Light- 
house, one of the many erected on the northern coast; and so called in 
contradistinction to the South Foreland, between Deal and Dover. The 
lighthouse, sixty-three feet in height, is chiefly intended as a warning to 
mariners to avoid the Goodwin Sands, which extend from off the North 
Foreland to Deal, and contribute to form a kind of breakwater to the 
roadstead called the Downs. 

The neighbourhood of Margate abounds, as might be expected, in scenes 
both of rural beauty and exhilarating amusement; among the latter we 
may instance the Tivoli Gardens, which lie in a pretty valley about half a 
mile from the town, now spanned by a viaduct of the railway, and having 
the attractions of a chalybeate spring, a concert-room, a coffee-room in 
the Parisian style, an archery-ground, &c. Behind the town, in a part 
called “The Dane,” is a curious grotto, cut out in the chalk, and fancifully 
ornamented with shells, decorations which long passed for antiques; but it 
now appears that, although the cave was old, the shell-work was done by 
an ingenious artisan of Margate, who subsequently emigrated to America. 

The public buildings of the town are mostly provided for the amusement 
or convenience of its numerous visitors; and the assembly-rooms, Cecil- 
square, is one of the largest edifices of the kind in our sea-side watering- 
places. 

For the religious worship of both townsmen and visitors the provision 
appears ample. The ancient church of St. John, with its square tower, is 
said to occupy the site of one built as far back as 1050; and some portions 
of the interior of the present church evince remains of Anglo-Norman 
architecture. It has a curious old font, some interesting tombs, and monu- 


* By the word “ Ness ” is everywhere to be understood a small point of land 
projecting into the sea, 
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mental brasses ; and a little time since underwent considerable repairs, all 
conducted in good taste and in keeping with the original style of the edifice. 

Trinity Church, built in 1825, is in the pointed style of architecture, 
with a tower one hundred and thirty-five feet high, towards the erection 
of which the Trinity Company largely contributed, it being also intended 
to serve the purpose of a sea-mark. Besides the churches, there are 
uumerons dissenting places of worship. 

The most characteristic of the charities of Margate is the Royal Sea- 
Bathing Infirmary, which was founded mainly by the instrumentality of 
Dr. Lettsom in 1792, in order to enable the sick poor to benefit by sea- 
bathing. The advantages of the institution are now extended to upwards 
of two hundred patients, chiefly from the metropolis and its vicinity ; and it 
is, we believe, an institution solitary in its kind throughout the kingdom. 

There is probably no public improvement which contributes more to the 
advancement of a seaport town, whether for commercial or pleasurable 
purposes, than the construction of a jetty or pier, whereon passengers may 
land from a vessel without the disagreeable necessity of passing in an open 
boat from the vessel to the shore, or passing over a wet and muddy path 
at low water. Margate has not been deficient in attention to such con- 
veniences ; indeed, as far back as the time of Henry VIII. there appears 
to have been some kind of pier, for Leland speaks of one ‘‘ much decayed, 
and gone to ruin ;” and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, certain rates of 
dues were charged for its maintenance on various articles of merchandize 
landed thereon. In 1787 an Act of Parliament was passed for its restora- 
tion, and for lighting and paving the town; but on the 14th of January 
1808, a violent storm partly washed it away, and so considerably injured the 
remaining portion, that the grant made by Parliament in consequence was 
found insufficient. At length, projected by Dr. Jarvis, a public-spirited 
resident of the town, the present pier was commenced in 1810, and finished 
in 1815. It forms a noble promenade, nine hundred feet in length and 
eighteen in width, and was constructed from the designs of Rennie, at the 
eost of 100,000/., an expense to be repaid to the joint-stock company who 
raised it, by a rate of two shillings levied on every person who landed at 
or embarked from the pier. 

At the end of the pier is a lighthouse, which commands an extensive 
sea view; and, stretching in an eastward direction, is a jetty, still longer 
than the pier, which forms at low and half tide a fine marine walk, and 
enables passengers to reach the shore, when the water is too low to admit 
vessels into the harbour. 

On the third of May in the present year 1853, the first pile of a new 
high-water landing-pier was driven, and the event celebrated with all the 
respect due to so important an event. This pier, when completed, will 
stretch out into the sea nearly thirteen hundred feet. It is in spans of sixty 
feet each, the superstructure resting upon piers formed by clusters of iron 
columns. The width is twenty feet; and it is increased to forty-five feet at 
the head, which is a substantial timber structure for the accommodation 
of steam-vessels and shipping, the foundations of which will be formed of 
wrought-iron screw piles. In all other respects, the structure is of iron, 
with the modern wrought-iron plate girders, recently so much used in 
railway bridges, which are of great strength. The approach will be on 
either side of the present Droit Office, and will be a bold and commodious 
entrance, being eighty feet in width at the shore. The pier will be 
accessible to steam and other vessels at all states of the tide, the height of 
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the flooring being fifteen feet above high-water. It will be one of the 
handsomest landing-places on the coast; and, as a pier, the first of its 
construction erected. The work is being carried out by Messrs. Birch, 
the engineers, of London; and Mr. Bastow, of Hartlepool, as contractor. 

Before the introduction of steam in 1815, the usual mode of conveya ice 
was by those now-forgotten packets the Margate Hoys; and it offers an 
amusing contrast to the present days of swift trav elling, both by sea and 
land, to read the complacency with which the old guide-books dilate on the 
advantages of their then mode of progress. One published by Mr. 
Newberry, in 1765, speaks of “ the ready and quick communication 
between London and Margate, by the Hoys, sloops of from eighty to one 
hundred tons burden, four ‘in number, and sailing two in alternate weeks ; 
conveying from sixty to seventy passengers, at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
each, “and freightage for luggage.” “ Sometimes,” remarks the Guide, 
* the passage is made in eight hours, and at others in two to three days, 
or a week, as tides and winds happen to be against or for them. Upon 
the whole the passage is cheap, and extremely pleasant in fine weather, 
though from the indiscriminate mixture of all kinds of passengers, we 
would not recommend it too strongly to ladies of great delicacy.” The 
Guide goes on to state the further advantage “ of a post, which comes in 
from, and returns to London, almost every day during the season, the addi- 
tional expense of which is defrayed by a subscription among the company.” 

At the present moment steamers daily convey their hundreds of 
passengers swiftly and surely from London to Margate by sea, in about 
five hours, while the South-Eastern Railway and its branches transport 
their countless numbers over a most picturesque and interesting country, 
passing Canterbury and its fine cathedral, and deposit them at either 
Margate or Ramsgate, in somewhat less than five, and, by express train, 
in three hours ; and at both these watering-places there are now two post 
deliveries daily. 

The collecting of sea-weeds, shells, and other “ things of the sea-side,” 
forms an agreeable recreation to many of the Margate visitors. In the 
face of the perpendicular cliffs, with their singular layers of chalk formation, 
curious fossils abound; amongst them the “ belemnite,” a fossil shell, 
commonly called “ thunder-stone,” resembling an arrow in shape. In 
1794, Dr. Buchan discovered upon the coast the cornu ammonia, a fossil 
shell of an extinct Nautilus genus, several of which were above three feet 
in diameter; and within their volutions contained pyrites of all sizes and 
forms, in their different stages of crystallization. 

After a hard frost, immense masses of the lofty chalk cliffs occasionally 
fall away, leaving innumerable grotesque projections and caverns, at which 
times ancient coins and implements have frequently been brought to light, 
and after a heavy storm, large pieces of amber, jet, &c., have frequently 
been picked up. The species of whelk, which formed one of the ingre- 
dients of the ancient purple, may at low-water mark be found on the rocks, 
while the beautiful sea-shore plants—Soldanella marina, sea bindweed ; 
Glaucium luteum, yellow-horned poppy; Limonium parvum, rock 
lavender, and many others, reward the search of the botanist. 

The coast is particularly rich in seaweed; in fact the extreme fruit- 
fulness of the whole island must be attributed to the quantity constantly 
thrown on the seashore, and which, by decomposition, is formed into 
excellent manure, and employed for the naturally chalky light land. 

As the communication between England and Holland is reckoned 
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shortest from this point, many great personages have from time to time 
used the port of Margate. In the reign of James I. the Elector-Palatine 
and his consort landed here. In earlier times, King William III. often 
came hither on his way to and from Holland, sometimes remaining three 
or four days, waiting for a favourable wind, at the venerable mansion of 
Quekes, where his room and crimson-damask bed are, we believe, still 
shown ; his guards encamping in an adjoining enclosure. George I. twice 
debarked, on his return from visiting his Hanoverian dominions. George IT. 
and his Queen Caroline, the Duke of Marlborough, and Admiral Duncan, 
also landed at Margate. The Duke of York embarked from this port on 
his expedition to Flanders; and here the troops from Walcheren in 1809, 
and the wounded from the glorious battle of Waterloo in 1815, again set 
foot on English ground. The Government packets ‘ Fury’ and ‘ Spitfire,’ 
for the conveyance of the mails to Ostend, were for a short period removed 
from Dover to this port, but were soon restored to their former situation. 


M. J. 








CURIOSITIES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ARcHITECTURE—which supplies us with structures for worship; for the 
commemoration of eminent men, or of remarkable events; for ornament, 
and for the more homely purposes of every-day life—-exercises a beneficial 
influence upon mankind in many ways. The mere contemplation of 
architectural beauty has a refining tendency ; and the skill and taste called 
into play in the planning and erection of edifices, remarkable for any 
display of constructive talent, is assuredly elevating to society generally. 
We will detail some of the most conspicuous examples of architectural 
genius which are known. 

Egypt first offers itself to our notice with its gigantic structures. The 
Pyramids, about thirty in number, are scattered over a tract of country 
of nearly seventy miles in length, situated at the base of those mountains 
which form the western boundary of the valley of the Nile. The main 
group—near the site of the ancient city of Memphis—comprises four 
pyramids, in fair preservation, and a number of smaller dilapidated ones. 
The ‘‘ Great Pyramid”’—the most northern of this group—is nearly five 
hundred feet in height, and its base covers more than eleven acres of land. 
The number of steps is from two hundred and seven to two hundred and 
twelve, each step being from two and a half to four feet high. The length 
of some of the blocks of stone forming these steps is not less than thirty 
feet. An ancient historian tells us that about twenty years were consumed 
in the erection of this pyramid, and that three hundred and sixty thousand 
men were employed upon it. These structures are generally considered to 
have been mausoleums or tombs of the Egyptian kings. 

The great Sphinx is situated about sixty yards to the south-east of the 
pyramid just mentioned. It is greatly mutilated. It was designed to 
represent a monster, with the head and breasts of a woman and the body 
of a lion, and is carved out of the solid rock. The body, which is about 
sixty feet long, and the extended fore-legs, are nearly covered with sand 
and rubbish. 

The labyrinth of Arsinoe was another of the architectural wonders of 
Egypt. It appears to have been a pantheon, and a place of general 
assembly for the magistracy of the whole nation, so that every province 
had a hall or palace appropriated to it. Herodotus tells us that there were 
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three thousand chambers in this structure. All the roofs and walls of the 
interior were cased with marble, and the halls were surrounded with 
polished pillars of white stone. 

The Pillar of Pompey is situated near the city of Alexandria; and what 
makes it especially remarkable is, that the shaft and the upper part of the 
base are of one piece, ninety feet in length and nine in diameter. It isa 
beautiful structure, and appears to have been erected in honour of the 
Emperor Dioclesian. 

Babylon—according to the account which we quote from—* was sur- 
rounded like a quadrangle with walls, eighty-seven feet thick, three 
hundred and sixty feet high, and about sixty English miles in circum- 
ference. These were built with lime and cement, made into large bricks, 
which bound together like pitch, and grew so solid by time that six chariots 
might easily drive abreast on the top. Added to this, ancient historians tell 
us of the hanging gardens built in Babylon, upon arches and towers, 
wherein grew trees of great height. There are said to have been five of 
these, each containing about four English acres, consisting of terraces one 
above another, as high as the wall of the city.” 

The ruins of Petra, whose temples, theatres, and tombs, were hewn out 
of the solid rock which surrounds the valley in which the city was situated, 
are well known to the readers of modern travels. 

The Temple of Elephanta—on a small rocky island off the coast of 
Bombay—is one of the architectural curiosities of India. All its com- 
partments, pillars, and statues are cut out of the solid rock. Colonel Welsh 
describes a colossal Indian image about seventy feet high, carved out of 
one solid stone, and placed on the top of a steep mountain. It represented 
a youth, “ with wreaths of laurel winding from his ankles to his shoulders, 
every leaf of which was so exquisitely laboured as to bear the closest 
examination.” 

The China Wall is computed to be fifteen hundred miles in length. 
It passes over mountains five thousand feet in height, and is generally 
about twenty feet high, and broad enough for six men to ride abreast 
on horseback upon it. The body of the wall is earth, which is cased 
with brickwork, resting upon a basis of granite. ‘Towers are built at 
intervals of about one hundred yards, which once were guarded by a 
million of soldiers. 

The Porcelain Tower of Nankin is so called because the roofs of its 
successive stories are tiled with porcelain. It is about two hundred feet in 
height, and has a number of brass bells, diminishing in size as they 
approach the summit, suspended from its numerous eaves. These bells are 
rung by the wind. 

The Athenian temples are well-known models of architectural ele- 
gance. 

Of Grecian sculptures, the statue of Jupiter Olympus was one of the most 
famous. It was composed of ivory, gold, and precious stones, and was one 
hundred.and eighty feet in height. 

The Roman baths were the largest places of recreation ever seen, for 
they were used not only for bathing but as gymnasia, reading and lecture 
rooms, gardens, theatres, and the like. The baths of Caracalla covered 
not less than twenty-eight acres. The Colosseum—another Roman 
structure—is the most august ruin known. Jt covers above five and a 
quarter acres of ground; and is said to have had seats for eighty-seven 
thousand spectators, and standing-room for twenty thousand more. 
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The Circus Maximus, at Rome, whose remains have perished, is said to 
have been capable of containing two hundred thousand spectators. 
Trajan’s Pillar is a well-known Roman monument. The most beautiful 
obelisk of this city is one standing in the piazza before St. Peter’s, which 
was erected on a pedestal thirty feet high, in the pontificate of Sixtus V., 
though it is estimated to weigh four hundred and seventy tons. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa has been often described ; it stands detached, 
and is one hundred and ninety feet high. The deviation from the perpen- 
dicular is not less than fifteen feet; or, according to another account, about 
fourteen feet. There is another celebrated leaning tower at Saragossa, in 
Spain. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter’s, at Rome, is the most magnificent church 
known. Its interior length is six hundred and seven feet, and the height 
from the floor to the cross is four hundred and fifty-eight feet. The floor 
covers about five acres; the floor of St. Paul’s, London, two acres; the 
actual bulk of the former edifice is four times greater than that of the 
latter, one whose cost did not exceed 750,000/., whilst St. Peter’s is 
supposed to have been erected at an outlay of from twelve to sixteen 
millions sterling. ‘The interior of St. Paul’s is vastly inferior to that of St. 
Peter’s; but in symmetry, purity of design, and architectural beauty, the 
English cathedral is allowed to surpass the Italian. The interior length 
of St. Paul’s is five hundred and ten feet, and the height to the cross is 
three hundred and sixty-two feet. The Cathedral of Milan is gorgeously 
decorated with fretwork, carving, and statues; the number of these latter 
is said to be four thousand four hundred. The Cathedral of Strasburg has 
an elegant spire, four hundred and seventy-four feet in height, overtopping 
all other European structures. The Escurial of Spain, the Mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, the palace at Mafra in Portugal, the Kremlin 
of Moscow, and the palace of Versailles, rank amongst the most celebrated 
of the architectural wonders of Europe. The London Monument, erected 
to perpetuate the remembrance of the Fire of London in 1666, is two 
hundred and two feet in height. The largest British statue is probably an 
equestrian one of the Duke of Wellington, by Wyatt. A man on horse- 
back can ride between the legs of the horse, in whose stomach thirteen 
persons have dined. The colossal equestrian statue of Peter the Great, in 
St. Petersburg, is represented as mounting a precipice, formed of a single 
block of granite, weighing between fifteen hundred and two thousand tons. 
This immense mass was conveyed several miles to the capital. The largest 
monolithe known is a column erected in honour of the late Emperor 
Alexander; the shaft consists of a single piece of red granite, eighty-four 
feet long and fourteen feet in diameter. 

Amongst lighthouses and beacons we have the Tower of Pharos, built 
on an island in the bay of Alexandria. It was four hundred and fifty feet 
high. The Colossus of Rhodes, which is said to have stood astride the 
entrance of the harbour, so that ships might sail between its legs, which 
were full fifty feet apart. The height of this statue, which was made of 
brass, was one hundred and five feet ; and in the outstretched right hand was 
a vessel to hold fire as a landmark; but these particulars are not well 
authenticated. The Eddystone Lighthouse, built on a low reef, about 
fourteen miles distant from Ply. mouth. It is nearly eighty feet high, and 
was finished in 1759, after two wooden erections had been destroyé ed, one 
by a storm, the other by fire. Winstanley, the architect of the first light- 
house, had declared it to be his wish to be in it “ during the greatest storm 
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that ever blew under the face of heaven,” and he and the fabrie were both 
swept away together in a hurricane in 1703. The Bell Rock Lighthouse, 
situated eleven miles from the Red Head promontory in Forfarshire. Tra- 
dition tells us that the abbots of Aberbrothock monastery fixed a bell so 
that it was rung by the swell of the sea, and that a Dutch pirate destroyed 
this, and was afterwards lost upon the rock. The masonry of this light- 
house is one hundred feet in height; and, including the light-room, the 
total altitude of the building is one hundred and fifteen feet. The Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, an immense mole in the middle of the entrance to the 
harbours of Plymouth and Devonport, with a lighthouse at one extremity, 
required for the whole structure upwards of four millions of tons of rough 
stones, besides about eighty thousand tons of cut granite. 

The aqueducts of Rome extended forty and even sixty miles from the 
city, carried by arcades over valleys, and by tunnels through mountains ; 
in one part the New Anio is said to have stretched six miles and a half in 
one continuous series of arches, many of them more than one hundred feet 
in height. One of the Roman aqueducts is said to have numbered about 
seven thousand arches in its course. 

The aqueduct of Spoleto has an areade four hundred and twenty feet in 
height, consisting of two tiers of arches. ‘The Pont du Gard, a part of the 
aqueduct of Nismes, executed in the reign of Augustus, had three tiers of 
arches one above another; it is one of the noblest remains of Roman 
architecture in France. 

Amongst bridges are—the Rialto of Venice, a single arch of ninety- 
eight and a half feet span, and only twenty-three feet rise. One in the 
canton of Uri, over the Russ, consisting of an old solitary arch, resting 
upon rocks, so elevated that the peasants believe it to have been built by 
supernatural agency. Waterloo Bridge, over the Thames, consisting of 
nine arches of equal size, the length of the bridge being twelve hundred 
and forty-two feet. London Bridge, of five arches, the centre one having 
a span of one hundred and fifty-two feet, and a rise of thirty-two. Alto- 
gether this structure is said to have cost about two millions. The Victoria 
Bridge over the Wear, on the line of the Durham Junction Railway, which 
has one of its arches with a span of one hundred and sixty feet. The 
Sunderland Iron Bridge, whose span is two hundred and forty feet, and its 
height above low water fully one hundred and five feet. Southwark Iron 
Bridge, of three arches, each having two hundred and forty feet span, and 
only twenty-four feet rise. The Menai Suspension Bridge, the span of 
whose suspended arch is five hundred and sixty feet. ‘The Menai Tubular 
Bridge, an immense iron box, through which railway trains pass across 
the Strait. 

The suspension bridge at Friburg, in Switzerland, having a span of 
eight hundred and seventy feet, and a roadway one hundred and sixty- 
seven feet above the river, suspended by cables of iron-wire, each contain- 
ing about twelve hundred threads, simply laced together and bound in a 
cylindrical form by annealed wires, twisted round them at intervals; and 
the Upper Schuylkill Bridge, near Philadelphia, a wood structure with the 
vast span of three hundred and forty feet. 

The Thames Tunnel was commenced in 1825; and, after interruptions 
from the bursting through of the river and other causes, the undertaking 
was thrown open to foot passengers in 1843. It is twelve hundred feet in 
length ; the excavation was thirty-eight feet wide, and twenty-two anda 
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These are a few of the most remarkable structures which man has 
erected, and some of them may perhaps be considered as gigantic play- 
things, a vast waste of time and ingenuity; and, in some instances, this 
censure may be just. But we must not always judge of the value of a pro- 
duction by the low standard of utilitarian necessity. We have souls as well 
as bodies ; and every effort to produce what is noble or beautiful is elevating 
to man, and ought to be encouraged. Few, we should think, have paced 
the aisles of a venerable and majestic cathedral, without being impressed 
with feelings of awe and solemnity, attributable in part to the architectural 
grandeur of the scene around them. Those who can behold such monu- 
ments of human genius unmoved, whether devoted to sacred uses or not, 
are to be regarded as deficient in that sensibility which is a token of a 
refined mind. But when affected by such scenes, like one of old who drew 
the attention of his Lord and master to the noble architecture of a stately 
temple, let us remember His reply, “‘ Seest thou these great buildings? 
there shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down.” And let us lay to heart the words also uttered on that occasion : 
“Watch ye, therefore, for ye know not when the master of the house 
cometh, at even or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing or in the morning ; 
lest, coming suddenly, he find you sleeping. And what I say unto you, I 
say unto all, Watch. 


UNFREQUENTED PLACES IN BRITISH INDIA.—No. II. 


MASSULIPATAM AND TAVISHAPONDY ON THE 
COAST OF COROMANDEL., 


Or all the up-country stations and cantonments in India, Massulipatam 
is beyond doubt the most disagreeable. Situated in the lowest part of the 
whole coast, the tops of the loftiest trees are barely visible when the 
vessel is compelled, from the shallowness of the water, to come to an 
anchor, and the passengers destined for this port have the delightful 
alternative left them of remaining on board till nightfall, unmercifully to 
be jolted by the heavy ground-swell which makes the vessel roll almost 
gunwales under, or else to run the risk of catching a brain fever by being 
rowed in an open boat a distance of nearly five miles, under a sun so 
intensely hot that the very water of the sea seems ready to bubble up 
and boil the universe. Fortunately for ourselves, the vessel that carried 
us from Madras to Massulipatam arrived at this latter port late in the 
evening: she was bound for the other northern ports also, and was to sail 
for Coringa and Vizagapatam early the next morning. The night was 
luckily serene, and the water more than usually smooth, and, being 
favoured by a glorious bright moon, the captain determined to land the 
few passengers and letters and parcels destined for this place at once in his 
own boat, and so returning on board give his crew a couple of hours’ rest, 
and then, taking advantage of the land wind, proceed northward. 

We were the only male passengers on board, and a pretty time we led 
of it during the week that we were baffled about by contrary winds and 
squalls. ‘The ‘Isadora,’ for so was the good barque called, had a limited 
accommodation for passengers, two stern cabins, two side ditto, and a 
cuddy. The two stern cabins were occupied by two ladies, the wives of 
officers stationed at Vizagapatam; and a third lady, also appertaining to 
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the army, and like ourselves destined for Massulipatam, had possession ot 
one of the side cabins. The fourth one (by rights our own) was full of 
bandboxes of every imaginable and indescribable shape and size, some 
of which were labelled “Bonnets, with care,’ a precaution wholly un- 
heeded by ‘the Lascars, who, in a happy state of ignorance as to the con- 
tents, had jammed them into every available nook and corner. There 
was a couch in the cuddy which was speedily taken possession of by two 
black ayahs; the third lady’s ayah was too frightened and too sick to 
reach the companion-hatchway, so the mate had humanely ‘stowed her 
away” in a large coil of cable in the stern-sheets of the long-boat, and 
there she remained the whole voyage, occasionally groaning for her 
mistress to come and assist her, whilst her mistress, in all the agonies of 
sea-sickness, was wondering why the wretch did not come near her. 





TAVISHAPONDY—BUNGALOW ENCAMPMENT. 


Excessive indeed was our wrath at finding that we had no bed to turn 
mto when the hour for rest arrived, and we forthwith set to work stoutly, 
disencumbering the cabin as we best could of the hundred-and-one paper 
parcels and bandboxes; but the two black witches on the cuddy couch, 
who were watching our proceedings with intense horror, finally gave vent 
to their feelings in an outburst of overwhelming reproaches, and set up a 
most appalling howl for assistance, which speedily brought down the 
captain and his officers to the scene of action.. The case was soon 
explained, and Captain H— apologized for the conduct of his mate, whose 
duty it was, he said, to have seen our berth secured from intrusion, pro- 
mising to mend the matter next day, and in the meanwhile offering us his 
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own bed for that night, as neither himself nor his officers intended to turn 
in, as there was all the appearance of a gale brewing to windward. The 
captain slept on deck in a species of a palanquin without poles, which 
was firmly rivetted to the poop on the starboard side; a similar one on 
the larboard side being occupied by his first and second officer, who kept 
watch and watch, and who never, during the seven long years that they 
had served together, had been guilty of falling to sleep at the same moment. 
I was soon snugly housed in the captain’s bed, and reposed myself for refresh- 
ing slumber ; but alas! sleep no sooner came than it was expelled by some 
sudden and startling exclamation or word of command—and the expected 
gale was not far off, to judge by the violent pitching of the vessel and the 
heavy pattering of rain on the top of my sea palanquin, the doors of 
which I had firmly secured from within. Ever and anon a vidlent lurch, 
followed by screams from the unfortunate ladies and bellowings on the 
part of the captain and officers, made us start up in the middle of some 
half-asleep, half-awake dream, and then all would be quiet again for a few 
minutes,—-the moaning of the wind through the rigging giving due 
warning of the coming tempest. At length sleep forsook us altogether, 
and if it had not been pelting with rain we should have certainly turned 
out again and bespoke something -warm of the steward ; but this was quite 
out of the question, so we were constrained to lie and listen, and make 
the best of a bad affair. The captain, who was a native of India, or what 
they call a half-caste, was a very good man in his way, and we have no 
doubt was an excellent sailor; but he had an utter contempt for the Queen’s 
English, and a particular dislike to the letter V, two circumstances which 
served to amuse us in our otherwise intolerable position. We occasionally 
caught snatches of conversations and remarks which made us laugh, 
despite the horrid predictions they sometimes gave birth to. The following 
attempt may give the reader an idea of a country ship in a gale of wind. 

In the first place we shall premise with the weather. Self in a box 
agitated and listening, captain and two officers standing by the man at 
the wheel. Costume, south-westers and huge pilot coats; man at the wheel 
miserable, wet through and through; rest of the crew forward, crouching 
under the lee of the galley and wrangling with the cook. Weather 
awfully tempestuous, with heavy rain, sheet-lightning and distant thunder. 
Ship under close-reefed topsail and storm-sails, scudding, rolling, pitching, 
stopping, lurching, and groaning. 

Log. Captain (suddenly and earnestly): “Is that a wessel, Mr. 
H’ Edwards ?” 

Edwards, chief officer: ‘ Vere?” 

Innes, second ditto: “ Vy, that here vite there, just avay a pint and a 
alf to vindard of the fore riggin!” 

Edwards (meditating): ‘* Wessel! (alarmed) vy it’s a vaterspout !” 

This announcement is confirmed by the look-out forward, and the un- 
conscious man at the wheel, wholly ignorant of the language spoken or 
what is transpiring, is, to his amazement, suddenly set upon by the whole 
trio, and buffeted and knocked under the wheel, and then roared at, whilst 
they use their conjoint efforts to put the wheel hard up. A tremendous 
shuffling of feet and scuffing of men now takes place and heavy coils of 
cord fall upon the deck. The captain roars out “ Brassy !” and wonder- 
ing who “ Brassy” can be, you feel the ship give a tremendous lurch, 
and a squeaking of blocks, pulling of ropes, whistling of boatswains, 
immediately ensues, creating such discord as beggars description; the 
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yards fly round and the vessel is about, and having poked your head out 
in your anxiety to know what was going on, you catch a glimpse of the 
black sky and foaming sea, and in all probability catch a cold into the 
bargain. 

“Why didn’t you run when I sung out to ‘ Brassy?’” asks the captain 
angrily of the second officer, so soon as he has recovered his breath again, 
and things are going on pretty quietly “The wessel and our lives might 
have been wictimized by your misconduct ! when I hollowed out to ‘ Brassy’ 
you should have been the first to lay hold of a rope, instead of which you 
haggrawates me by anging on to the tiller ropes.” The unfortunate 
Innes mutters some unintelligible reply, and in your innocence, imagining 
that some one has been drowned through his neglect, you secretly vow a 
dislike to the said unhappy Innes, and, taking advantage of his being sent 
forward on some job, poke your head out of the cabin-door and ask the 
captain how it was that poor “‘ Brassy” fell overboard. 

** What!” ejaculates the captain, ‘‘ overboard! who?” 

“Why poor Brassy ; isn’t he drowned? ” 

The captain, who has been entertaining secret misgivings about a 
bottle of veritable Jamaica, which he has secreted in some hidden part 
of the bunk, and which he is now confident you have been making free 
use of, hurries close up to you, with despair and anguish depicted in his 
face, and asks in a whisper if there is any left. 

We leave the reader to imagine the surprise that such a question would 
necessarily produce on one wholly ignorant of the existence of such hidden 
treasures. 

In the end a mutual explanation ensues, followed by irresistible bursts 
of laughter. “ Brassy” turns out to be no man at all, nor indeed anything 
else save a simple word of command, signifying, in English, “to brace 
round.” Your inquiring so affectionately after the nonentity led the 
skipper to imagine that your brains were addled with his good rum, whilst 
you, on your part, set him down as a confirmed lunatic for speaking so 
incoherently. 

Towards morning the gale began to abate a little, though only to 
return again in a couple of hours’ time with renewed fury: thus were 
we tossed and buffeted for forty-eight hours, and then, as suddenly as it 
had come so it disappeared, and a dead calm of two nights and three days’ 
duration ensued; and I don’t know which was most miserable, the gale 
or the calm! The ladies, however, preferred the calm, and began to 
think that they were not altogether too far gone, for hopes of recovery. 
One after another they crawled upon deck, and declared the change for 
the better to be delightful! an asseveration to which the captain replied by 
the brief monosyllable. “ Wery!” the next moment whistling diligently 
for a breeze. 

The ladies being revived, and the ayahs, at least two of them, so far 
recovered as to be able to assist their forlorn fellow-servant—who from 
exposure to the weather and extreme terror was really in a very bad way 
—we ventured to throw out a hint or two relative to the bandboxes, and 
our wish to be put into immediate possession of our cabin. But all in vain 
—the ladies pleaded their cause with consummate skill, and appealed to all 
the laws of gallantry; so that we were forced to surrender at discretion, 
the couch in the cuddy being placed at our disposal, and the two ayahs 
being provided with night lodgings on the after-lockers in the cabins of 
their respective mistresses. This point being arranged to the satisfaction 
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of all parties concerned, we endeavoured to make the time pass as 
agreeably as possible. The heat was intense on deck, though a double 
awning was spread over the poop; below the weather was insufferable 
when the dinner hour arrived—and how hungry we all were to be sure! 
Instead of being boxed up in a close, uncomfortable cuddy—which, in 
addition to the heat, was prevalent of cockroaches, tar, turpentine, and salt- 
fish—we voted unanimously to dine on the poop, where we at least possessed 
the advantage of breathing a purer atmosphere. Dinner was accordingly 
there served. ‘The captain took the head of the table and helped the soup ; 
the chief officer sat at the bottom and carved the fowls; the second officer 
could not be prevailed upon to come to table, being very bashful in the 
presence of ladies, though the captain said it was all owing to “ wanity,” 
and the mate declared that “ H'Innes was a hass.”” The soup was dis- 
cussed and wine partaken of; the next course consisted of stewed veal, 
of all horrid dishes to set before the captain! ‘Can I help you to a little 
weal, marm?” was a natural consequence. Dinner passed off, and the 
black steward produced what he called gams and gellies (jams and jellies). 
These were also done justice to, and then the wreck was cleared away ; 
novels and magazines and newspapers were produced, and read or rather 
nodded over. The captain produced a very dubious-looking red nightcap 
from his coat-pocket, and pulling it over his eyes and ears turned in fora 
siesta. 

The chief officer trod the deck in all the dignity of temporary command, 
and whistled vainly for a little breeze to enable him to play off a little of 
his authority before the lady passengers; but after an hour’s perseverance 
relinquished the effort in despair. A wretched little boy came aft to 
give the fowls some water, and, unwilling to lose such a fortunate oppor- 
tunity, the mate asked him, in a very loud key, if “he had given them 
fowls any meat!” and on the forlorn lad (who was an apprentice from the 
Orphan Male Asylum at Madras) replying in the affirmative, he was ordered 
to scrape down the fore-top-gallant mast and fresh varnish it before sun- 
down—a nice, refreshing, slippery occupation fora European child under an 
almost vertical sun! At length evening came, and detestable tea, with no 
milk in it, was served round and swallowed, and then came eight bells and 
its accompanying grog, and then bedtime. To hope for sleep in the cuddy 
was quite out of the question. The heat was insufferable, the mosquitoes 
and cockroaches a perfect plague; so we took up our position on one of the 
hencoops on deck; and though the bed was a narrow one and rather hard, 
we were weary and much in want of repose, so we slept soundly all 
through the night, never awaking till a wretch of a cock in the hencoop, 
seeing our hand hanging over and enticingly within reach, made a fierce 
peck at it, that made us roar again with pain. As for the poor cabin 
passengers—the ladies—they had never closed their eyes during the whole 
night. The next day was the same as the preceding, and so was the 
next: on the third night, however, we were most disagreeably startled out 
of our first sleep by feeling an utter incapability to breathe, and on opening 
our eyes the cause presented itself in the shape of a Lascar boy, who, with 
the greatest nonchalance imaginable, was standing with one of his huge 
tarry feet planted on our chest and the other (luckily for us) resting on 
the rail of the bulwarks, coolly occupied in undoing one of the awning 
ties, as a fresh, fair breeze had set in. We were not long in dislodging 
our friend ; as a friendly belaying pin, conveniently at hand, gently brought 
in contact with his shins, had the magical effect of making him take a 
jump up into the air that would have done credit to an acrobat. ‘The 
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next evening we sighted Massulipatam, and then we fondly imagined that 
all our troubles were at an end. 

We came to an anchor, as we have already stated, at a late hour, and 
proceeded for the shore in the captain’s jolly-boat ; and a long and weary 
pull it was for the poor oarsmen. It was past ten o’clock at night when 
we landed, and the fort gates had been shut for the night. Here was a 
pretty dilemma for poor Pillgarlic; for, for ought we knew to the con- 
trary, being perfect strangers to the place, our connexions lived in the fort ! 
Our mind was, however, soon set at ease, for being well acquainted with 
the Tamul (the language most in use on the coast of Coromandel), we 
asked the first man we met on the landing for full and particular infor- 
mation. 

*‘ Boileau-dhoré outoo engay?”* inquired we earnestly. The man not 
only told us the whereabouts of the house, but farther that the fort-gates, 
being closed, would not at all interfere with our progress thither, as all the 
gentlemen, with the exception of the brigadier, the fort-adjutant, and a 
doctor, lived four miles in the interior, and we might proceed without 
further delay, leaving our baggage under his charge until we sent for it 
in the morning. As to getting palanquins or any other conveyance, or 
even coolies at such a late hour of the night, that was beyond the pale of 
hope: even a guide was not to be procured; but as we had only to keep 
straight before our nose, and turn neither to the left nor right till we 
arrived amongst the gardens and houses, the having a guide was of no 
great importance. Mrs. G—, the lady passenger, was fortunate enough to 
find her husband waiting impatiently for her at the landing-place, with 
palanquins ready to whisk her and her attendant vestal off the moment they 
set foot on shore. Coming to the desperate resolution of walking to our 
friend’s house, we shook hands with the skipper and bade him good-speed. 

No sooner had we quitted the hard shingles of the sea-beach than we 
found ourselves launched into an extensive sea of loose sand, which 
still retained the warmth imparted to it by the excessive heat of the 
past day. The further we went the deeper it got, and the deeper we 
entered the greater the heat was. To add to our discomfort we had 
on a pair of light shoes and thin cotton socks, quite & la mode in India, 
though shockingly out of place in Regent Street. It is needless to add 
that in a very short time both socks and shoes deserted our feet; and 
after ferreting for one shoe unsuccessfully we flung the other away, and 
barefooted literally waded through the sand. Not a house, not a hut— 
nay, hardly a bush—could we see, as we gazed despairingly around us. 
The moon shone as bright as day almost, and this was the only consolation 
we had. After floundering about for about half-an-hour we were so ex- 
hausted that we sat down on the sand, and had serious thoughts of falling 
asleep there; but then we were afraid of not waking again till broad 
daylight, and a. nice figure we should have cut on our first appearance 
in a strange land! besides this, there were other urgent motives to 
induce us to renew the attempt. A hyena or a pack of jackals, in 
search of a supper, might sniff us out; and we knew there would be 
a nice comfortable bed ready for us at home if we lived to get there, 
to say nothing of a bit of something cold, and a saltpetre-cooled bottle 
of Hodgson’s ‘pale ale; these bad and good things in perspective endowed 
us with fresh energy, and we set off again on our wearisome journey. 
As we advanced, to our great joy we » found the sand gradually hardening 
under our tread ; and we had not proceeded a quarter of a mile before we 


* “Where is Mr. B.’s house ?” or, literally, “ B. gentleman’s house is where?” 
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came upon comparatively hard ground. The dew beginning to fall 
heavy cooled the hitherto sultry atmosphere; so with these two addi- 
tional advantages we made such good progress that before we could 
have hoped for any such luck we found ourselves fast approaching 
what had all the appearance of an extensive tope. Gradually the 
dazzling white of the scattered houses became perceptible amongst the 
long, dark row of trees and hedges; five minutes’ more quick walking 
brought us up to the first gateway of the first house. A sentry that 
guarded it, after gazing at our naked feet with unutterable astonishment, 
directed us to the house we were in quest of, the gate of which was 
visible from where he stood. Walking was now too tedious for us, so 
we took to our heels, and scampered down the lane, never stopping for 
breath till we rushed into the presence of the terrified old butler, many 
years a faithful servant in the family. The old fellow soon recovered 
from his alarm on recognising our features; and giving us to understand 
that every one but himself had been in bed for the last two hours, he went 
to call up one of the other servants; and after having indulged in the 
luxury of a delightful bath, supper, and etceteras, we turned into bed, and 
heard the clock strike two, A.M., just as we dozed off into a sound sleep, 
from which we never awoke till long past noon next day. On opening 
our eyes, to our astonishment we saw all our traps placed in order round 
the room; and looking at our watch, which was under our pillow, we 
found that it pointed to half-past one p.m. The old butler had jogged 
off to the beach, on his old tatoo, long before we awoke, and saved 
us the trouble of sending for our things. It seems a capital joke to look 
back upon these adventures, but it is a species of joke only relished when 
gazed at retrospectively. 





OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE SWALLOW TRIBE.—No. II. 


Who that has long watched birds can doubt of their mutual compre- 
hension of that singular language which seems to our ears but a confusion 
of sounds? Any one who pays attention to the habits of young nestling 
birds, can perceive that the parent well understands the clamorous 
appeal of its little ones; and among some birds, as the swallow, the 
mother-bird while in the nest seems continually chirping, as if holding 
a conversation with her family, the young evidently being as familiar 
with the notes of their parents, as the latter know the voice of their 
children. The birds which at early dawn twitter perpetually, or as- 
semble in the trees and twitter and chirp all day long among the boughs, 
have a meaning in these utterances, which though not definitely under- 
stood by us, yet convey even to our ears tones either of pleasure or 
displeasure. The song, if it tells of love and its desire to please, is 
yet still more evident of the bird’s own happiness, and is perhaps more 
dependent on his spirits and health than on any other cause. The 
exultation of the hen, whose loud cackle resounds far and wide, cannot 
be mistaken; and no one can have watched an assemblage of sparrows, 
without being conscious of the quarrelling and scolding voices which 
are evidently addressed to some one among the number, which has 
offended them. So attractive to all its own species is the call-note 
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common to each individual, that the birdeatcher uses it to decoy others 
to his nets, and no fear of danger will prevent numbers from asssembling 
on a spot, where, but for this, they would have escaped the snare, 
So marked is this effect that the Hon. Daines Barrington observes, 
that if one-half of a flock of birds is taken, the other half will alight on 
the nets and be taken too. 

Whether the call-note of one species is regarded by another seems 
doubtful; but a loud note of danger, which gives warning of a bird 
of prey, or the approach of a cat, is evidently understood by the whole 
community of small birds. Let but the far-seeing eye of one swallow 
discover the owl in the air above him, and a piercing shriek will be 
uttered, which will call up not only all the swallows and martins about 
him, but will, as Mr. Knapp observes, be instantly understood by 
every finch and sparrow, and its warning attended to. ‘ The instant,” 
says this writer, “the signal of danger is uttered, we hear the whole 
flock, though composed of various species, repeat a separate moan, and 
away they all scuttle into the bushes for safety.” 

But the habit of thus seeking shelter is not invariable, for in some 
cases, when the swallow shrieks its alarm, the whole tribe of swallows 
and other small birds rush boldly to the scene of danger, and they 
will sometimes with wing and beak attack their formidable foe till 
some individual among them falls a victim to its courage, and serves as a 
warning to the others to quit the unequal combat. 

Although no other birds make quite so loud a chattering as the swallow 
before migrating, yet something similar is heard among other tribes when 
preparing for their autumnal voyage. The causes of migration are 
involved in mystery, though the want of proper food and a presentiment 
of coming cold, are probably the chief inducements. The remarks of 
M. Brehm, on the manner in which it is undertaken, are interesting. 
‘‘ Every bird,” he says, “ has its native country, where it freely reproduces 
and remains part of the year, travelling the remainder. Most birds spend 
half the year at their home, and the other half in travelling. Some, 
particularly birds of prey, travel by day; but by far the greater part 
travel by night, and some perform their migration indifferently either by 
day or night. They seem to pass the whole of their migration without 
sleep, for they employ the day in seeking their food, stopping in the places 
where they are most likely to find it. ‘Fhey commonly keep very high in 
the air, and always at nearly the same distance from the earth, so that they 
rise very high over mountains, and fly lower among valleys.” 

The flight of birds generally has been estimated at from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty miles an hour; but supposing a swallow to fly at the 
rate of ninety miles an hour, it would in little more than thirteen hours 
reach Egypt. The old notion that the swallows plunged under water, and 
remained there during winter, is now quite exploded, yet it was long 
believed by good naturalists. Proofs to the contrary have been obtained, 
not only by the testimony of those who have seen them while crossing the 
ocean, but by various experiments made upon the birds. Some of these, 
especially those made by Spallanzani, are so cruel, that we feel that know- 
ledge has been purchased at too great a price. The 10th of April seems 
to be established as the average time of their return to our island, but this 
may be rather earlier or later in the season, according to the weather. As 
Mr. Broderip has observed, “the songsters which visit us in the season of 
Jove, hope, and joy, have very retentive memories,” for the same pair of 
birds will return to their old homes. A silken thread attached to the leg 
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of a swallow in the spring has served to prove that Year after year the 
birds sought their earliest dwelling, and probably came back to it all their 
lives. So fond are they even of their old neighbourhood, that if-the nest is 
destroyed, they will build again in the very spot. 

The swallow seems to prefer the dwellings of man as the place in which 
to build its nest, and often selects such as are near water. In such places, 
insects are most numerous; and here, too, it may find the portions of moist 
clay which are brought from the borders of the stream, or sometimes from 
the puddles in the street, or road, and which, moulded into small pellets, 
are mixed with straw and bents for the framework of its dwelling. This 
is saucer-shaped in form, and is lined with feathers. The process of 
making the nest is gradual, one layer only being laid on at a time, and then 
left for hours to dry, before the work progresses. The name of chimney 
swallow, applied to our common species in several European countries, 
indicates the spots most frequently chosen; and the bird, taking possession 
in May or June of some sleeping-room or other unused chimney, makes 
its nest in any nook or angle which it can find. Sometimes an old wall 
offers a hole in which the nest can be placed, sheltered from the elements, 
and sometimes an empty room presents a temptation too great to be 
resisted ; while the roof of an open barn or shed occasionally forms a 
covering, or it is built among the rafters of some outhouse, where the 
thatch is a protection from rain and wind. 

That the swallow is often a capricious architect, might be proved by 
various anedotes recorded by ornithologists. W hite of Selborne mentions 
a pair which built for two years together on the handle of a pair of garden 
shears, which were hung up against the boards of an outhouse, where the 
bird must have had its nest disturbed whenever that implement was wanted ; 
while another built on the wings of the body of an owl which happened to 
hang dead from the rafter of a barn. ‘In the summer of 1830,” says a 
writer in Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History,’ “a pair of swallows 
commenced their nest upon the crank of a bell-wire in the passage of a 
farmhouse at Crux Easton; the one end of which opened into a little 
garden, the other into the kitchen, and the door of which towards the 
garden was usually left open. The passage was fifteen or eighteen feet in 
length, and the bell-wire nearly at the extremity, towards the kitchen. 
The farmer and his wife were so much pleased with the sociability and 
confidence of their new inmates, that they not only allowed their new 
domicile to remain unmolested, but were particularly careful that free 
ingress and egress should be always afforded through the garden door. 
The nest was completed, and a brood of young swallows reared, which 
took wing. 

“Tn the autumn of the same year, the farmer, returning from shooting, 
with his gun loaded, thoughtlessly discharged it at a swallow, which he 
killed. The circumstance passed without comment, until the summer of the 
following year, when from the absence of his old ‘favourites it occurred to 
him that the poor bird so wantonly killed must have been one of the pair. 

“Tn the summer of 1832, a pair of birds, the offspring, probably, of the 
former occupants reared in the passage, were again observed frequenting 
their old haunt. They first attempted to fix their nest against a cupboard 
door, immediately over the door leading into the kitchen; and the farmer’s 
wife, fearing it might be shaken down from the closing or opening of the 
door (for it was partly open when the nest was begun), drove a nail beneath 
to secure it in its position. However, the swallows did not approve of this 
interference ; they forsook their nest, and commenced a second over the 
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kitchen door; but this they could not secure. The thought now struck 
the farmer, that if the nest of 1830, which still remained on the bell-wire, 
were removed, the birds would adopt their old situation. ‘This was accord- 
ingly done. The pair immediately profited by the farmer’s suggestion; a 
nest was completed, and an egg deposited in the short space of four days 


from the commencement of the new work. While the business of 


incubation was going forward, the farmer’s sheepshearing was accom~ 
plished, and the usual supper given to the labourers in the kitchen; but 
notwithstanding the confusion and smoke, the constant opening and closing 
the door, the parent bird never moved from her nest. The haymaking 
feast arrived, when the young birds were hatched; and, again, amid the 
noise and confusion, the old swallows unremittingly waited upon their 
offspring. The nestlings took flight; but until the period arrived for 
migration, they constantly returned to the passage for the night. At the 
beginning of the evening, they perched on the edge of the nest; and, as 
the night came on, as if for additional warmth, they sunk down into its 
interior. As the season advanced, and they became full-feathered, they 
deserted the nest altogether, and roosted on the bell-wire. Here they 
perched during the conviviality of the harvest supper, perfectly regardless 
of the uproar; and here I saw them perched for their night’s repose, when 
visiting Crux Easton on an evening in the middle of September.” 





THE FERN TRIBE.—No. VII. 


In the deepest recesses of sea-washed caverns luxuriates a very beautiful 
and vjigorous-looking fern, the Asplenium marinum, or “Sea spleenwort.” 
It is to be found in many parts of Great Britain and Ireland, but never 
excepting in those counties which are washed by the sea, and seldom 
excepting in caves and rocks close to the shore. In one instance, and in only 
one, it has been found on a building, and that is the cathedral at Iona, 
where it grows, associated with the Black and the Rue-leaved spleenworts. 
I have seen fronds from a cave near Dawlish, in Devonshire, of a remark- 
ably large size and great beauty, and it is abundant on many parts of the 
coast of South Devon and Cornwall. Gerard calls it “the Female Stone 
Fern.” He says, “ It hath divers long leaves, rising from a thready root, 
composed of many small leaves, finely minced, or cut like the teeth of a 
saw, of a whitish-green colour, without any spots or marks at all, seeds 
or stalks.” It is also found at Meadfoot, Torquay. 

The roots of A. marinum are black, wiry, tough, long, and so firmly 
fixed in the crevices of the rocks that it is with great difficulty a root can 
be extracted ; the rhizoma is tufted, black, and covered with bristly scales ; 
the fronds, which do not appear till June or July, remain green all the 
winter, and in August those of two successive years will be equally 
vigorous, only distinguished by the paler colour and less mature fructifica- 
tion of the younger. The frond is linear, and simply pinnate, varying a 
good deal in the number of pairs of pinne, as also in their shape, although 
they are always serrated and stalked. The lateral veins fork almost imme- 
diately after leaving the mid-vein; and the anterior branch bears a long 
linear cluster of bright rust-coloured capsules, which, when young, are 
covered by a white membranous indusium, opening towards the point of 
the frond. It is no easy matter to gather this fern,.for it delights in 
occupying the most inaccessible places, and, as we have before said, roots 
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so firmly that a slight effort will not suffice to dislodge it. The botanist 
who will gather it must also beware of the risk he runs of being caught by 
the tide, if he ventures amongst its haunts without due consideration as to 
whether it is ebbing or flowing, for the caverns where it is most luxuriant 
are exactly such as are occasionally visited by the waves, and the cliffs and 


rocks which it frequents are chiefly those whose bases are lashed by the 
billows at high water. 





SEA SPLEENWORT,. GREEN SPLEENWORT, 


Our next species, Asplenium viride, the “ Green spleenwort,” is as fond 
of watery situations as the last-named ; but this delicate little thing delights 
in fresh water, and altogether eschews the nighbourhood of “the yeasty 
deep.” In the wildest hilly country, far from the resort of man, but 
usually within hearing of the music of the waterfall, the Green spleenwort 
is found rooting firmly in fissures of the rock. Its root is black and fibrous, 
and rather tender; the rhizoma scaly, black, and tufted. The fronds, all 
of which are fertile, appear in May and June, and like most of its tribe 
preserve their verdure throughout the winter. It is a remarkably pretty 
plant, the fronds, though occasionally growing to the length of eight or ten 
inches, yet being in general not more than two or three; it is linear and 
pinnate; the pinnae, which are somewhat lozenge-shaped, set on short 
stalks, and placed alternately about two-thirds of the way down the rachis, 
which is dark and shining. The pinne are crenate. The lateral veins, 
which are either simple or forked, bear a long linear cluster of capsules ; 
and when forked the division almost invariably takes place beyond the 
capsules. These capsules are at first covered by a long white involucre 
which soon disappears, and they become a confluent mass of bright rust- 
coloured sori, which occupy the middle of the pinne, and conceal the mid- 
veins. ‘There are usually six clusters of capsules on each frond. 

Few things can be more beautiful than the appearance of the next 
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species of Asplenium which comes under our notice, A. trichomanes, when, 
as is sometimes the case, it clothes an ancient wall or bridge with its bril- 
liant emerald-tinted fronds. Its one of the very commonest of our small 






t ferns, as its name shows us, the 
Y\ , oe “fo ’ ” : ° 

% et Common spleenwort” being its 

>) \ trivial designation. I have never 

A 4 ) seen it in more rich luxuriance than 

_ e in the lovely village of Coombe St. 


Nicholas, in Somersetshire ; there 
a —, is scarcely a bridge or wall which 
x \ =. \ is not tapestried with its graceful 
\ pendent fronds; and the contrast 

afforded by the dark material of 

the buildings, the exquisite green 
ae of the frond, and the clear shining 
<Q), purple of the rachis, is most chaste 





ks =§ and beautiful. A. trichomanes is 
Sl 7//* found in every country of Europe, 


in Africa, and North America. Its 
i minute dark roots insinuate them- 
selves into the most diminutive 
cracks in stones or rocks, and hold 
their ground through all diversities of weather and of season. The rachis 
is bare about one-third of its length, the remaining portion being clothed 
with pairs of little stalked leaflets, irregularly oval, obtuse at the point, 
and usually more or less cinnate; these leaflets are attached by the stalk 
only, and fall off a few at a time, leaving the young, vigorous fronds inter- 
mixed with tufts of the long, bare stems of former years, which become 
very rigid and bristle-like. The clusters of thecw, which are linear, are 
borne on the anterior branch of the lateral vein, which fork soon after they 
leave the mid-vein. Like others which we have named, the clusters are 
covered by a white membranous involucre or indusium, which becomes 
obliterated as the capsules swell; the clusters are dark brown, and 
eventually become confluent, and form two series. 

We have now examined every species of the genus Asplenium, yet there 
still remain some members of the Aspleniaceze family with whom we must 
make acquaintance, the Scolopendrium vulgare and the Ceterach officina- 
rum. To the former we have been already introduced, it having been 
selected in our first paper as the example of the division Annulatez, or 
those among the ferns whose point is borne on the back of the frond, the 
capsules enclosed in a marginal ring. This fern is of peculiar beauty, and 
very widely spread throughout the land: it is extremely varied in the 
form of its fronds, the normal type being, however, linear and long, slightly 
waved at the edge. It most usually grows in large clusters, and is of a 
drooping pendent habit of growth. It delights in the neighbourhood of 
dripping wells and fountains, and is often found draping the inside of the 
rude stone shelters which are built by thg road-side in country districts, to 
protect the little wells or spring-heads from which the villagers fill their 
pitchers and water-cans. In such situations it grows with great luxu- 
riance ; its shining green fronds depending, from eighteen inches to two 
feet, in a most graceful manner. When, however, it grows out from the 
dry mortar of some ancient wall or gateway, its appearance is so different 
from that above described, that by a common observer it would scarcely be 
taken for the same plant. Old Gerard, who was no mean botanist, 


Common SPLEENWORT. 
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describes a fern under the name of Hemionitis sterilis, which is evidently 
merely a form of S. vulgare; he says, “ It is a very small base herbe, not 
above a finger high, having four or five small leaves of the same substance 
and colour, spotted on the back part, and in taste like Hartstongue.” 
This, he says, was found by a friend in a gravelly lane in the way leading 
to Oxy Park, and that it also grows on the stone walls of Hampton Court. 
No doubt this was a dwarf specimen of the species we are describing, 
and of the same character as those which grow on the gateway of Saltwood 
Castle, in Kent, the last halting-place of the murderers of Thomas & 
Becket. ‘There is a variety of this fern which is fingered at its apex, but 
such as these may be considered as monstrosities. Gerard’s description of 
S. vulgare is curious. He says it is a plant “ consisting only of leaves, 
bearing neither stalk, flower, nor seed, resembling in shew a long tongue, 
whereof it hath beene and is called in shops, Lingwer cervina, that is 
Hartstongue. ‘These leaves are a foot long, smooth and plaine upon one 
side, but upon that side next the ground straked overthwart with certaine 
long roughe markes like small worms hanging on the backside thereof.” 
The remaining species, Ceterach officinarum, challenges and well deserves 
a considerable degree of attention, it being at once very peculiar in its 
structure, and very beautiful in appearance. Its favourite haunts are stone 
walls, churches, and ruined buildings. Newman says that it has been 





CETERACH OFFICINARUM, 


found in a few instances only on rocks, which he nevertheless considers 
must be its natural position. Near Torquay it is so found; and the 
rough stones which were brought from the hill-side, to form a bit of rock- 
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work in the writer's garden at that place, were finely clothed with it The 
men who selected the stones had the woud! taste to account it an ornament 


as lndeed it was, and a highly-prised one; and on these stones it hae foe 


riehed for the last five years, ceeasionally disappearing curting the pen tine 
th places where the eu ie eet ‘el serful, Wet throw tg up frweh fre 
one Ge a consler aa arrives 

ln Cumberland, and other counth w here ther sploonweorts sre teeenet 
aburlant, th be aeteertg the rarer! bet 4 orewe weet freely in th ovat 
weetern and same of the midland « tithes len the eweoet + iia { “events 
near lheviees, there are eome walle hoapeety clethvend with the alvw tie 
a in contunetion with the Mue-leaved and Common oploen wort ‘ 
ruta wmeurearwa are! \ riches), tewether with the Phack pleewaort 


(A. ewliantem pigrum), ae to present an uorivalled masse of the most delat 
am! unbroken verdure 

The form of the from! of thie fe ie very singular It ie linear, ane 
narrowing towards the stem, which ie very short; it le deeply cut into 
short, rounded segments, set alternately te each other, and rather obliquely 
as rewards the stem The texture of the leafy part is thick and leathery, 
the colour a ve ry soll green The whole of the under-side of the frond is 
densely clothed, as is the stem and rhizoma, with brown, pointed, imbricated 
scales, which, when seen under a microscope, were found to be beautifully 
reticulated. 1 he roots are short s the rhizoma tufted, brown, and scaly 
The venation and fructification are very interesting and remarkablk rhe 
lateral veins, which are but few in number, are alternate and irregularly 
branched, the branches occasionally again uniting and crossing each other 
before their termination. The anterior branch of each bears an elongate 
cluster of capsules, which are situated about midway between the mid- 
vein and the margin of the pinne; the first anterior lateral vein usually 
bears two or three clusters of capsules on each of its principal branches. 
Immediately adjoining the insertion of the capsules, and attached to the 
back of the vein, is an erect, white, membranous involucre, of the exact 
length of the line of capsules to which it belongs. In its earliest stages 
this involucre is sometimes incumbent on the capsules, but it soon assumes 
its erect position, and as the capsules mature it is lost. All the tribes of 
spleenworts were considered in olden times to have important medicinal 
virtues. The scaly Hartstongue was supposed to be a sovereign remedy 
against sores and ulcers when applied externally, and each separate fern 
had, or was conceived to have, its own special function. These notions 
are now nearly passed away, and their medical uses are thought to be 
inconsiderable, if not wholly nugatory. But ferns, as all other of God’s 
works, have their own place to occupy, their own mission to fulfil. None of 
His works are created in vain: and if the exquisite beauty and attractive- 
ness which the clusters of green ferns give to our summer and autumn 
landscape; if the gleam of the brilliant foliage of the Hartstongue and other 
spleenworts, as they hang amid the snow or quiver under the winter’s 
blast, their wet leaves glittering in the sudden burst of sunlight, which 
often breaks out to cheer the intervals of a stormy day; if these beautiful 
appearances lead but one heart to look up with thankful love to Him who 
dwelleth in the heavens, and yet condescendeth to behold the creatures He 
has made, to Him 

“ Who planned and reared, and still upholds a world 
So clothed in beauty for rebellious men—” 

it can never be said that these feathery fronds and shining foliage have 
been created in vain. 
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